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to graphic arithmetic, in which there are both questions 
and examples on multiplication, division, addition, sub¬ 
traction, fractions, involution, &c. 

Throughout the book the figures are placed on the 
right-hand pages, and the text opposite them on the left 
—a very good arrangement. The diagrams and figures 
are neat and clear, especially the complicated figures 
required in the drawing of sections of some solids. The 
exercises have been selected from the papers of the 
Science and Art Department, College of Preceptors, 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and various Military 
Colleges. They are carefully graduated, and, when 
necessary, hints have been added to facilitate their 
solution. 

Madagascar; or, Robert Drury's Journal. Edited by 

Captain P. Oliver. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1890.) 

THIS book may be divided into three parts : Captain 
Oliver’s introduction and notes, Robert Drury’s journal, 
and a description of the island by the Abbe Rochon. In 
the first part Captain Oliver tries to prove that the 
journal is more or less fictitious. At the beginning of the 
introduction he gives the names of—as he himself says— 
the best authorities in France, all of whom believe the 
journal to be true ; also a letter which leads him to say 
that the book was credited in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. After having quoted these authorities in favour 
of the truthfulness of the journal, Captain Oliver pro¬ 
ceeds to give his own ideas on the subject, which are that 
the book was written by Defoe from Drury’s story, and a 
great deal of the matter taken out of French books— 
namely, Francois Cauche, 1658, and Hacourt, 1661. He 
then goes on to say that the original journal had a 
French map, and he regards that also as evidence against 
Drury. Drury acknowledges himself to have almost for¬ 
gotten the language and manners of his own country, and, 
as he was but fourteen years of age when he left, we may 
take it for granted that he did not know how to draw a map. 
What then could be more natural, when he had his journal 
edited, than to take the best map then published, which 
happened to be a French one, and give it with his 
journal? 

After reading the introduction, one almost thinks that 
the book is fictitious ; but when half-way through the 
journal, in which every little action is described so 
minutely, one comes to the conclusion that it is true—at 
least, that it has not been proved untrue. The journal 
itself is interesting, but very monotonous. 

The description of the island by the Abbe Rochon is 
very interesting, as it tells all about the first attempts of 
the French to colonize Madagascar. H. C. L. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible jor opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

Large Meteors. 

The “ball of fire” seen by Mr. C. Randolph at Milverton, 
Somerset, on October 16, at I2h. 5m., and the “brilliant 
meteor " observed at Edinburgh, on October 17, at about 15I1. 
(see Nature of October 23, pp. 615 and 620), were probably 
members of the October meteor shower, which has a maximum 
on about October 18-20, and a radiant point at 92 0 + 16 : in 
the extreme north-eastern limits of Orion. 

There was also a fine meteor on October ig at midnight. I 
was engaged in telescopic observation at the time, and was 
intently watching a new nebula I had just discovered about 
2 N. of the star a Camelopardi, when I became aware of 
several brilliant flashes which lit up both sky and landscape 
in a startling manner. Quickly withdrawing my eye from the 
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telescope, I turned towards the direction from whence the flashes 
proceeded, and saw the end point of a magnificent fire-ball 
which had fallen in the vapours on the western horizon. It left 
a bright streak just east of 0 Aquarii, or from 326°-8° to 319° 
- 10°, but this soon died away. 

This meteor must have been a grand object to observers in the 
Bristol Channel and in the western counties of England. The 
city clocks were striking the hour of twelve when it appeared, 
and from the direction of its flight it evidently belonged to the 
well-known Orionid meteor shower. 

The new nebula I have referred to is situated at 71 0 + 68°, 
and is a fairly conspicuous object in my 10-inch reflector with a 
power of 60. I watched it for more than an hour for traces of 
motion, but detected none, so I assume it was not a comet. 
Since October 19 we have had clouded skies, and I have had 
no opportunity to re-observe the object. 

Bristol, October 24. W. F. Denning. 


Extraordinary Flight of Leaves. 

The pastoral farm of Dalgonar is situated near the source of 
the Skarr Water, in the parish of Penpont, Dumfriesshire. The 
ridge of hills on the farm as per Ordnance Survey is 1580 feet 
above sea-level. There are only five trees on the farm—two 
ash and three larch. An extraordinary occurrence presented 
itself to the eyes of Mr. Wright, my informant, at the end of 
October 1889, on this farm, which has been narrated to me in a 
letter received from him, as follows :— 

“1 was struck by a strange appearance in the atmosphere, 
which 1 at first mistook for a flock of birds, but as I saw them 
falling to the earth my curiosity was quickened. Fixing my 
eyes on one of the larger of them, and running about 100 yards 
up the hill until directly underneath, I awaited its arrival, when 
I found it to be an oak leaf. Looking upwards the air was thick 
with them, and as they descended in an almost vertical direction, 
oscillating, and glittering in the sunshine, the spectacle was as 
beautiful as rare. The wind was from the north, blowing a 
very gentle breeze, and there were occasional showers of rain. 

“On examination of the hills after the leaves had fallen, it 
was found that they covered a tract of about a mile wide and 
two miles long. The leaves were wholly those of the oak. No 
oak trees grow in clumps together nearer than eight miles. The 
aged shepherd, who has been on the farm since 1826, never 
witnessed a similar occurrence.” James Shaw. 

Tynron School, Dumfriesshire, October 21. 


On the Soaring of Birds. 

In answer to my criticism (Nature, September 4, p. 457), 
Mr. Blix refers (October 16, p. 593) to an article in the Skand. 
Arch.j. Physiologic, in which he has given “ an account of the 
weighty reasons ” leading him “ to suppose that soaring birds are 
able to undertake successive alterations of direction with very 
little loss of vis viva.” To bring forward reasons, however, tend¬ 
ing to show that birds can do certain things is no answer to an 
objection with regard to how they do them. 

Mr. Blix has thought it superfluous to point out “that the 
manceuvre of the bird is the same, and the loss of energy 
thereby equally the same, whether the bird turns in a calm or 
in a uniform wind,” from which it is to be inferred that he had 
thoroughly grasped the truth of this himself. Why did he, then, 
propound a theory founded upon what is directly contrary to his 
own conviction ? 

It is not easy to see what has led Mr. Blix to suppose that I 
hold any other opinion, since my letter was written with the 
intention of pointing out this fact to him. 

19 Well Walk, Hampstead, C. O. Bartrum. 

October 23. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE TORRES 
STRAITS ISLANDERS . 1 

T T is not my intention this evening to attempt a special 
study of any particular institution or series of customs, 
nor even to discuss the ethnological affinities of the natives 
inhabiting the islands of Torres Straits. 

1 Friday Evening Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, by Prof. Alfred 
C. Haddon, on May 23, 1890. 
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The comparative study of institutions and customs has 
led to brilliant suggestions, and has especially thrown 
light upon obscure facts in our own culture, and given a 
new significance to observances which, because they are 
of every-day occurrence, are passed by without comment. 
This field of inquiry is one which has only recently 
been systematically tilled, but it promises a rich harvest 
of unexpected results. 

The detailed study of a single tribe or natural assem¬ 
blage of people has great interest, as it puts one in touch 
with such varied subjects as the physical, mental, and 
moral characters of the people ; and the tracing out of 
their affinities requires wide study and careful comparisons. 
A patient research of this kind always opens up questions 
of wider import than the initial inquiry. 

Neither of these methods will occupy us to-night, as I 
wish to present before you as vivid a conception as I can 
of some of the manners and customs of a people small in 
number but rich in interest. We wall consider, therefore, 
neither a composite image of savages in general, nor of 
rude customs, but the particular habits of a disappearing 
people, who thirty years ago were naked, unknown 
savages, who to-day are British subjects, and who in a 
very few years will have lost the last remnants of their in¬ 
dividuality, and possibly ere long will practically cease to 
exist—at all events as a distinct people. The dissolving 
views which I shall exhibit this evening are a fit emblem 
of the facts which they illustrate. 

My anthropological inquiries in Torres Straits may not 
inaptly be compared with the methods of the palaeonto¬ 
logist, especially in his study of the more recent fossils. 
Amongst such fossils we find some representatives of 
existing forms, others slightly different from those we are 
accustomed to, others again which are quite dissimilar, and 
often of these only disconnected fragments may remain, 
and it takes great patience and careful piecing together to 
restore the latter into any semblance of their former 
selves; nor should surprise be felt if mistakes are 
occasionally made in the attempt. 

A similar experience occurs to those who study an 
isolated people which is rapidly becoming modified and 
is dying out at the same time. Some facts collected 
from legend and myth precisely resemble the present 
habits of the natives ; others have only lately fallen into 
desuetude. Lastly, some customs are so dissimilar from 
anything in our own country, that it is difficult to 
thoroughly understand them under favourable circum¬ 
stances ; but when these customs are no longer practiced, 
and but imperfectly remembered, when they have to be 
described through the unsatisfactory medium of Jargon 
English, and when one bears in mind the great difference 
in the mental conceptions of narrator and listener, what 
wonder is there that disconnected narratives are recorded, 
or that errors creep in ? 

Happy is that traveller who has the opportunity of 
studying existing habits. It was my lot to recover 
recently lost or fast dying-out customs ; our archasologists 
grapple with the problems of the past; it is the object of 
all to assist towards a complete History of Man. 

Torres Straits, as you are aware, separate New Guinea, 
the largest island in the world, from Australia, the 
smallest continent. Although the Straits are eighty miles 
wide in their narrowest part, yet, owing to the presence 
of islands and of numerous and often extensive coral 
reefs, there is only one channel suitable for ocean-going 
steamers, and that averages a mile in width, and in places 
is much less. 

The islands in Torres Straits maybe divided into three 
geological groups by the lines of longitude 142° 48' E. 
and 143 0 30' E. 

The islands to the west are composed of old igneous 
rocks, and are surrounded by fringing reefs. These 
islands may in fact be regarded as disconnected portions 
of Northern Queensland. They are fertile, but there is 
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no particularly luxuriant vegetation ; doubtless irrigation 
and cultivation would greatly improve their produc¬ 
tiveness. 

The central group of islands is composed of low coral 
islets formed by wind and wave action ; the soil is poor, 
and supports only a scrubby vegetation. Coco-palms 
grow on some of the islands, and there are occasional 
mangrove swamps. 

The eastern islands, Uga, Erub, and the Murray 
Islands, are of volcanic origin, and are also fringed with 
coral reefs. In these the soil is rich and vegetation 
luxuriant, Uga and a great part of Mer being simply 
large gardens of coco-palms, bananas, and yams. 

It is interesting to find that the inhabitants of the vol¬ 
canic islands form one tribe, which I term the Eastern 
Tribe ; the Western Tribe occupying all the remaining 
islands. The customs of the two tribes are different and 
their languages distinct, so much so that there are only 
a few words in common, and these are mainly trade words. 
Four subdivisions of the Western Tribe can be dis¬ 
tinguished, the members of each of which inhabit certain 
intermarrying groups of islands. 

Independently of the above-mentioned subdivisions, 
the islanders were divided into clans, each clan having 
some animal for its augiid or “totem.” For example, in 
the Western Tribe there were the dugong, turtle, dog, 
cassowary, snake, shark clans, and so forth. There was 
supposed to be some relation between the clans and their 
respective augiid, “ all same \i.e. similar to] family,” as 
it was expressed to me. A dog-man, for instance, was 
credited with understanding the habits and feelings of 
dogs, or a cassowary-man prided himself on having thin 
shanks like a cassowary, which would enable him to run 
quickly through the grass. With the exception of the 
first two clans, no one was allowed to kill or eat the 
totem of his own clan ; if he did, his other clansmen 
would probably kill him for sacrilege. On a dugong ex¬ 
pedition, no dugong-man might keep the first dugong he 
captured, but he might partake of the rest; the same 
restriction applied also to the turtle and the turtle clan. 
If only one dugong or turtle was caught on the first day, 
the dugong- or turtle-man had to relinguish it; supposing 
on/y one was caught on the succeeding day, the account 
was, so to speak, “ carried forward,” and there was no 
sabi (tabu) on it. The dugong and turtle were too im¬ 
portant articles of food for the clan members to be 
entirely deprived from partaking of their augiid. 

The women, or at all events some of them, used to have 
a representation of their augiid cut on the small of the 
back. I made inquiries on this point on most of the 
islands in the Straits, but could only find four old women 
who had them ; these I sketched, and two of them I also 
photographed. 

[Various photographs illustrating the appearance of the 
natives were then thrown on the screen.] 

I have alluded to the fact that different customs cha¬ 
racterize the Eastern and Western Tribes ; as an example 
of this I may mention that in the latter tribe the girls 
proposed marriage to the men, while in the Eastern Tribe 
the more usual course was adopted. 

It might be some time before a lad had an offer ; but 
should he be a fine dancer, with goodly calves, and dance 
with sprightliness and energy at the festive dances, he 
would not lack admirers. 

Should there still be a reticence on the part of his 
female acquaintances, the young man might win the heart 
of a girl by robbing a man of his head. Our adventurous 
youth could join in some foray; it mattered not to him 
what was the equity of the quarrel, or whether there was 
any enmity at all between his people and the attacked. 
So long as he killed someone—man, woman, or child— 
and brought the head back, it was not of much conse¬ 
quence to him whose head it was. Possibly a man killed 
would redound to his greater glory, but any skull was 
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better than none, and its possession was recognized as an 
order of merit. How much more distinction would a man 
gain when he could boast of a whole trophy of skulls ! 

The girl’s heart being won by prowess, dancing skill, 
or fine appearance, she would plait a string armlet, 
tiapururu; this she intrusted to a mutual friend, prefer¬ 
ably the chosen one’s sister. On the first suitable oppor¬ 
tunity the sister said to her brother, “ Brother, I have 
some good news for you. A woman likes you.” On 
hearing her name, and after some conversation, if he was 
willing to go on with the affair, he told his sister to ask 
the girl to keep some appointment with him in the bush. 

When the message was delivered, the enamoured dam¬ 
sel informed her parents that she was going into the bush 
to get some wood or food, or made some such excuse. 

In due course the couple met, sat down and talked, the 
proposal being made with perfect decorum. 

The following conversation is given in the actual words 
used by my informant, Maino, the chief of Tud. 

Opening the conversation, the man said, “ You like me 
proper ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ I like you prbper with my heart 
inside. Eye along my heart see you—you my man.” 

Unwilling to give himself away rashly, he asked, “ How 
you like me ? ” 

“ I like your fine leg—you got fine body—your skin 
good—I like you altogether,” replied the girl. 

After matters had proceeded satisfactorily, the girl, 
anxious to clench the matter, asked when they were to 
be married. The man said, “ To-morrow, if you like.” 

They both went home and told their respective relatives. 
Then the girl’s people fought the man’s folk, “For girl 
more big \i.e. of more consequence] than boy ; ” but the 
fighting was not of a serious character, it being part of 
the programme of a marriage. 

“ Swapping ” sisters was the usual method of getting a 
wife. If a man had no sisters he might remain un¬ 
married, unless he was rich enough to pay for a wife with 
a shell armlet ( waiwi) or a canoe, or something of equal 
value. If a youth was “ hard up,” an uncle might take 
compassion on him and give one of his own daughters in 
exchange for a wife for his nephew. 

This exchange of girls—a sister for a sister, or female 
cousin for another man’s sister—was an economical 
method of getting a wife, as one was a set-off against 
the other. The usual feasting occurred, but the presents 
were dispensed with, or at all events the purchase-money 
was saved, and probably there would be no fighting. 

When a young man of the Eastern Tribe arrived at an 
understanding with a girl, he put his gelar (“ law,” i.e. 
tabu) on her, and made arrangements to fetch her away. 
She kept awake on the appointed night, listening for the 
preconcerted signal, and they quietly stole away to his 
parents’ house, and the next morning he sent a messenger 
to say where the girl was. The girl’s friends armed them¬ 
selves with bows and arrows, sharks’ teeth fastened on to 
sticks, and other weapons, and proceeded to the other 
village ; but the fight was not a serious affair. On the 
same day the girl would be painted red by her future 
mother-in-law, and clothed with a large number of leaf 
petticoats ; and numerous ornaments would be suspended 
on her back, these made a clanking sound whenever the 
girl moved. For some months she remained in the house, 
and under the constant supervision of her future mother- 
in-law, the young man residing elsewhere. After say three 
months, negotiations would commence between the two 
families, and the girl’s relations would come to taaugwat 
(or scrape hands), and presents would be exchanged, and 
some alteration made in the decking of the girl. After a 
further probation period of a few months, some friend, in 
the secret, would engage the young man in conversation, 
and the bride would steal up behind him with some food 
she had previously cooked, and, while still behind his 
back, would thrust it by his side. He, looking round, 
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! exclaimed, “ Why, that's my woman ! ” and then hung 
j down his head in shame. Being informed that all was 
I duly performed according to old usage, the couple ate 
food together, this being the ratification of the contract. 

It appears that in the Eastern Tribe marriage was re¬ 
garded as a state of tabu , the man isolating one woman 
as his exclusive property, for he had powers of life and 
death over his wife. For several reasons I suspect that 
the Eastern Tribe has arrived at a slightly higher stage 
in the evolution of the family than the Western, as the 
man has a more independent position, and does not live 
more or less with his wife’s people after marriage, as is 
the custom among the Western Tribe. In both tribes a 
wife had to be paid for ; a canoe, dugong-harpoon, shell- 
armlet, or articles of equal exchange value, being the 
usual price. 

Manhood is with us a gradual development of youth ; 
with nearly all savages it is a state of privilege, the full 
advantages of which can be gained only by the observance 
of special ceremonies. 

The growth of hair on the face w'arned the father that 
his boy was growing up, and he consulted with other 
fathers who had sons of about the same age. 

“ Good thing,” he might have remarked ; “ boy no stop 
along woman now : he got hair, time we make him man 
now ; ” and arrangements would be duly made. 

The following information, respecting the former initia¬ 
tion ceremonies, was gained at Tud (usually known as 
Warrior Island), the natives of which island w'ere prob¬ 
ably the most warlike of all the Western Islanders :—- 

The lads were handed over to their uncles, or to some 
old man, by their fathers, who then ceased to have any 
intercourse with them. They were conducted to the 
Taiiokwod, or open space sacred to the men, where no 
woman or child ever ventured, and which henceforth had 
for them many deep-rooted associations. The uncles 
washed the youths with water and then rubbed charcoal 
into the skin ; this being daily repeated till the probation 
period was over. The lads were covered with mats 
doubled up like a tent with closed ends, and there they 
sat the livelong day in groups, without moving, playing, 
or even speaking. Four large mats stretched across the 
Taiiokwod, the mats belonging respectively to the Sam 
(cassowary), Umai (dog), Kodal (crocodile), and Baidam 
(shark) clans. For each mat there was a fireplace, the 
fire being tended by the young men of their respective 
clans. The old men sat on their appropriate mats, in 
the centre were the drums, and the dance-masks were 
placed along one side. Opposite the centre was a small 
mat, on which sat the chief of the island ; for, contrary to 
the general custom of the tribe, this island had a recog¬ 
nized chief, the result, probably, of their belligerent habits. 
By the side of where the chief used to sit, a large ovoid 
stone was pointed out to me ; it had a dire significance, 
for long ago four boys, tired of the irksomeness of the dis¬ 
cipline, broke bounds, and meeting their mothers in the 
bush, asked for food. They were recaptured, and were 
all killed by the old men with that stone, which was then 
placed in its present position, as a warning to other 
youths. The boys of the cassowary and dog clans sat at 
the end beyond the shark fireplace, and the crocodile 
and shark boys were placed at the opposite end of the 
clearing. 

Their instructors watched the lads, and communicated 
to them the traditions of the tribe, rules of conduct w'ere 
laid down, information in all branches of native lore 
taught, and thus, generation after generation, the things 
of the fathers were transmitted to the sons. 

The following are some of the rules which I was 
informed were imparted to the youths by the “ old 
men ”:— 

“ You no steal.” 

“ If you see food belong another man, you no take it, 
or you dead.” 
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“ You no take thing belong another man without leave ; 
if you see a fish-spear and take it, s’pose you break it and 
you no got spear, how you pay man ? ” 

“ S’pose you see a dugong-harpoon in a canoe and take 
it, and man he no savvy, then you lose it or break it, how 
you pay him? You no got dugong-harpoon.” 

“ You no play with boy and girl now ; you a man now, 
and no boy.” 

“ You no play with small play-canoe, or with toy-spear ; 
that all finish now.” 

“You no like girl first; if you do, girl laugh at you 
and call you a woman.” [That is, the young man must 
not propose marriage to a girl, but must wait for her to 
ask first.] 

“You no marry the sister of your mate, or by and by 
you will be ashamed ; mates all same as brothers.” [But 
“ mates ” may marry two sisters.] 

“ You no marry your cousin ; she all same as sister.” 

“ If anyone asks for food, or water, or anything, you 
give something ; if you have a little, you give a little ; if 
you have plenty, give half.” 

“ Look after your mother and father ; never mind if 
you and your wife go without.” 

“ Don’t speak bad word to mother.” 

“ Give half of all your fish to your parents ; don’t be 
mean.” 

“ Father and mother all along same as food in belly ; 
when they die you feel hungry and empty.” 

“ Mind your uncles, too, and cousins.” 

“ If woman walk along, you no follow ; by and by man 
look, he call you bad name.” 

“ If a canoe is going to another place, you go in canoe ; 
no stop behind to steal woman.” 

“ If your brother is going out to fight, you help him ; 
don’t let him go first, but go together.” 

Who will say, after this, that the Torres Straits 
Islanders were degraded savages ? 

At length the month of isolation expired, and for the 
last time the uncle washed the lad ; he then rubbed him 
with scented leaves, and polished him up with oil. Then 
he was decorated with armlets and leglets, breast- 
ornaments, and possibly a belt, his ears ornamented, and 
a shell-skewer passed through his nose ; bright-coloured 
leaves would be inserted in his armlets, and his hair 
roiled into the approved string-like ringlets. So they 
“ make him flash—flash like hell—that boy.” 

The afternoon of the eventful day was occupied in this 
congenial task, and at nightfall all the lads’ who were 
being initiated were marshalled by their uncles behind a 
large mat, which was held vertically. In this wise they 
marched to the village until they arrived at an open 
space where a mat was spread on the ground before a 
circle of friends and relatives. When the approaching 
party reached this mat the lads seated themselves upon 
it, an 4 then the screening mat was lowered. Suddenly, 
for the first time for a month, the fathers and female 
relatives saw the boys, and great were the crying and 
shouting and exclamations of delight at the brave show. 
With tears the mothers cried out, “ My boy ! my boy f ” 
and they and other elderly female relatives rushed up to 
them and fondled and caressed them, and the mothers 
surreptitiously put dainty morsels by their boys. 

Sitting with legs crossed under them and down-turned 
faces, the boys neither moved nor exhibited the least 
emotion, for now they were men. 

Less precise is my information respecting the corre¬ 
sponding rites of the Eastern Tribe. So far as I could 
gather, there were in Mer, the largest of the Murray 
Islands, two important ceremonies, which we may term 
the initiation and recognition ceremonies. For the first 
the lads were assembled near a sacred round house, or 
pelak, in which the awe-inspiring masks were kept. The 
ceremony was conducted by three zogole, or sacred men, 
and their tdmileb , or attendants. The latter arranged 
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themselves in a double row, from the pelak to the place 
where the boys were assembled, and, holding long sticks, 
performed certain movements. Slowly the dread appari¬ 
tion advanced ; the chief zogole came first, wearing a 
huge mask with human features and a beard of jaw¬ 
bones ; the second zogole steadied this mask with a rope ; 
the third zogole wore a long mask, shaped like a shark. 
Then for the first time the names of these masks were 
revealed to the lads— Bomai and Malu. These were 
the sacred names which it was not lawful to communi¬ 
cate to the outsider, death to both being the penalty. 
Their collective name of Agud was, however, known 
to all. 

I can only allude to the customary food-offering pre¬ 
sented to the zogole , and the course of instruction instilled 
into the youths, one item of which was the narration of 
the legend of Malu, and must pass on to the recognition 
ceremony. This function took place in the afternoon on 
the sand beach outside the village of Las. A great con¬ 
course of people was assembled—men, women, and 
children—the newly initiated lads occupying the front 
row. 

First four men of the dog-clan played about in pairs. 
(I may here parenthetically remark that it took me a 
fortnight’s work to glean what little information I have 
respecting these two ceremonies. On one occasion I 
induced a number of men to rehearse some of the dances 
for me on the actual spot where they were originally per¬ 
formed, in order that I might gain a clear comprehension 
of them. One of my photographic “studies” I now 
throw on the screen.) The dog-men were followed by 
pigeon-men, who danced and beat their chests ; later, 
whirling along the strand, came a body of dancers, 
circling from left to right as they advanced, an outer ring 
with sticks, an inner ring brandishing stone clubs, and 
possibly some drum players in the centre. Lastly, the 
three zogole appeared, completely covered with white 
feathers, and each carrying five wands. Although seen 
by the women, their identity was supposed to be 
unknown. 

This was the final function, and was followed by the 
ever-recurring feast. Thenceforth the lads took standing 
as men. 

Strangely enough, at neither Tud nor Mer could I dis¬ 
cover that the bull-roarer was employed at these cere¬ 
monies. The widespread use and sacred character of 
this simple instrument has been emphasized by Mr. Lang 
in one of his charming essays. Knowing its universal 
distribution in Australia, I was not surprised to find that 
in Muralug, or Prince of Wales Island, which lies close 
to Cape York, its use was associated with the initiation of 
the lads. It was only by speaking in a low voice to the 
chief of the island and his son Georgie, whose photograph 
you have already seen, and by assuming more knowledge 
than I actually possessed, that I could induce them to 
admit of its being employed. Cautiously looking round 
to see that no one was -near, its name, wanes , was 
whispered to me. After much persuasion, a model of 
one veas made for me, on the express understanding that 
I should not show it to any woman on the island ; and I 
did not. It is now in the British Museum. All that I 
could gather was that it was whirled in the bush and then 
shown to the lads. Death was the penalty to both if a 
man exhibited it to a woman, or to anyone who had not 
been initiated. 

Great was my surprise when, shortly afterwards, I saw 
the Saibai boys who were staying at the .mission station 
on Mer, playing with bull-roarers identical with the one 
with which I had been so secretly intrusted. The most 
sacred emblem in one island was a toy in another. In 
case some of you may not be acquainted with this most 
interesting implement, I have brought one of these bull- 
roarers. 

From these important initiation ceremonies we may 
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pass to others which had a less sacred significance. All 
the native ceremonies were associated with processions, 
or with movements of a less regular character, the per¬ 
formers of which were invariably specially dressed for the 
occasion—usually there was a special costume for a 
particular rite, one distinguishing feature of which was 
the wearing of masks or head-dresses. It is convenient 
to describe these functions as dances ; and a series can 
be traced extending from the most sacred initiation and 
funeral dances on the one hand, through the seasonal 
dances to the war and ordinary festive dances on the 
other. 

Profanation of the initiation or of the funeral ceremonies 
■was punished with immediate death. In some instances, 
at all events, dance-masks could only be worn at the 
appropriate festival; even the casual putting on of one 
was supposed to cause slow but certain death. It was 
my good fortune to witness a seasonal dance at Thurs¬ 
day Island. This was anticipatory of the fishing season 
during the north-west monsoon. 

The men were clothed with a petticoat made of the 
shredded sprouting leaves of the coco-palm, and adorned 
with various armlets and leglets ; but the striking part of 
the costume was the mask, of which the lower portion 
represented a conventional crocodile’s head, surmounted 
by a human face ; above this was a representation of a 
saw-fish, some five feet in length, and overtopping all was 
a long red triangular erection decked with feathers. The 
ceremony was called the Waiitutu kap , or “ saw-fish 
dance.” The actual dance consisted of two men at a 
time coming out from behind a screen and going through 
their simple evolutions to the monotonous accompaniment 
of the drum and a lugubrious chant. 

More varied was the costume of the secular dance. 
All their bravery was donned. The effective head-dress 
of egret’s feathers, or the cassowary coronet, framed the 
face, a shell skewer pierced the nose, breast ornaments, 
coco-palm leaf petticoats, armlets, leglets, ornaments or 
implements carried in the hand, all went to make up a 
picture of savage finery. Here, too, the women were 
occasionally allowed to participate, though of course both 
sexes never danced together. When women were allowed 
to be present at the more important dances, they were 
merely spectators. 

The large canoes of the Torres Straits Islander of 
former times must have been very imposing objects when 
painted with red, white, and black, and decorated with 
white shells, black feathers, and flying streamers ; and 
not less so when actively paddled by a noisy, gesticulating, 
naked crew, adorned with cassowary coronets, shell orna¬ 
ments, and other native finery ; or swiftly sailing, scudding 
before the wind with mat sails erect. 

The body of a canoe is a simple dug-out, on to the 
sides of which gunwale boards are lashed. There is a 
central platform supported on a double outrigger. The 
thwart poles of the outriggers are usually six feet apart, 
and extend to some ten feet beyond the stem of the 
canoe ; a doubly-pointed float is attached to the ends of 
the thwart poles on each side. Receptacles are built 
into each side of the platform for the storage of bows 
and arrows, fishing gear, water-bottles, and other 
belongings. 

The sails are two in number, and are oblong erections 
of matting placed in the bows, some twelve feet in height, 
and each about five feet wide. The mats are skewered 
on to two long bamboos, which support the sails along 
their length ; a bamboo stay also serves to keep the sail 
upright. 

The longest canoe I measured was nearly sixty-eight 
feet in length. A stone lashed on to a rope is kept in the 
bow for an anchor. When sailing, a man stands in the 
stern holding the steering board. 

The canoes are made at the mouth of the Fly River, in 
New Guinea, and are fitted with but a single outrigger, 
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as theirs is only river navigation. I was informed that it 
was at Saibai that the canoes' were re-fitted, this time 
with two outriggers, and an attempt at decoration was 
made, but the latter having a purely' commercial signi¬ 
ficance was rather scant. The ultimate purchasers orna¬ 
mented their canoes according to their fancy, as they 
usually prided themselves on having fine canoes. 

I was much puzzled when I first went to Torres Straits 
by occasionally' seeing a canoe with a single outrigger. 
I afterwards found it belonged to a native of Ware (one 
of the New Hebrides) residing at Mabuiag, and that he 
had re-outrigged a native canoe according to the fashion of 
his own people. When I was staying at Mabuiag some 
natives of that island were fitting up a canoe in imitation 
of this one. Here a foreign custom is being copied ; how 
far it will spread among the Western Tribe it is impos¬ 
sible to say ; but, strangely enough, the Eastern Tribe 
has entirely adopted an introduced fashion, and I did 
not see a solitary canoe with a double outrigger. It 
would be tedious to enter into a comparison between 
these various canoes. In the Eastern islands the plat¬ 
form baskets are absent, and European sails are in 
universal use—mainsail, foresail, and jib. Among the 
Western Tribe, European sails have not yet quite sup¬ 
planted the original mat sails. Throughout the Straits 
the canoes are not decorated in the old style. It was in 
Mabuiag alone that I found two canoes which were more 
or less decorated. Utilitarian ideas are now two widely 
spread for the aesthetic faculty to be indulged in. 

I have dwelt at some length on this subject, as it is 
important to record all transitions. As an example of 
how rapidly and completely some changes occasionally 
come about, I may mention that at Mer, one of the 
Eastern Islands, some, at all events, of the young men 
did not appear to know that there had been a change in 
the rig of their canoes. 

But, after all, the most interesting feature in connection 
with the canoes is the method by which they are pur¬ 
chased. I have previously mentioned that they were 
made on the mainland of New Guinea on the banks of 
the Fly River. Supposing a native of Muralug (Prince 
of Wales Island, the island which is nearest to Cape 
York) wants a canoe. He sends word, say, to a relation 
of his in Moa, for the inhabitants of these two islands 
often intermarry. The latter sends a message to the 
next island of Badu. A Badu man passes on the word 
to Mabuiag (these two also were intermarrying islands) ; 
the Mabuiag native informs a friend in Saibai, who in 
turn delivers the message at Mowat, on the mainland of 
New Guinea, or Daudai, as the islanders call it, thence 
the word passes along the coast till it reaches the canoe 
makers. As soon as the canoe is ready' it retraverses the 
route of the order, being handed on from place to place, 
and island to island, until it at length reaches its 
destination. Should, however, there be a new canoe 
for sale on any of the intermediate stations, this might be 
sold, and thus obviate the tedious delay of waiting for 
one to be made to order. Another trade route is through 
Nagir and Tud to Mowat. The Murray Islanders send 
to Erub, and the natives of the latter island trade 
directly with Parem and the mouth of the Fly River. 
The most remarkable feature in these transactions is that 
payment is usually extended over three years ; in fact, 
that canoes are purchased on the three years’ hire system. 
This method of purchase, though but recently adopted 
by ourselves, has for an unknown period been practised 
by the naked islanders. The mere fact of its existence 
demonstrates a high level of commercial morality, for if 
the debts were often repudiated, the whole system would 
long ago have collapsed. 

This commercial morality corroborates to a considerable 
extent the ethical standard said to be imparted to the 
youths during initiation. Nor would I like to say that 
they acted less up to their standard than we up to ours : 
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I doubt whether we would be much the gainers by a 
comparison. In making this statement it must be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that I am only comparing their lives 
with their own ideals, and not judging them by the ethical 
standards of other races. It is true they were treacherous, 
often murdered strangers, and were head-hunters ; that 
their ideas of sexual morality differed from ours, but 
these “ crimes ” were not prohibited by public conscience, 
and there was therefore no wrong in their committing 
them. 

Our higher civilization has swept over these poor 
people like a flood, and denuded them of more than 
their barbarous customs ; the old morality has largely 
gone too. 1 


FRENCH POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ALPHONSE BERTILLON, who has so com- 
• pletely demonstrated the futility of the photograph 
as a means of judicial identification on any extended 
scale (see my description of M. Bertillon’s system of 
police anthropometry in the Fortnightly Review for 
March last), when a mere mass of photographs is ac¬ 
cumulated with no scientific scheme to aid them, has 
himself, nevertheless, done more than anyone else to 
develop and demonstrate the proper subordinate use of 
the photograph as an agent of the law. M. Bertillon’s 
studies on the subject are not only most valuable to the 
members of the public administration, but are intensely 
interesting and instructive to the general reader, and the 
general scientific student especially, as will be readily 
acknowledged on a perusal of the young French official’s 
latest publication. 3 He has not only offered me the privi¬ 
lege of making such extracts as I please from this work, but 
has kindly furnished me with some of the diagrams in 
the text. This new volume has already attracted con¬ 
siderable attention in France, and will doubtless be re¬ 
ceived with as much interest in England as have M. 
Bertillon’s previous studies in the domain of anthropology, 
so that an account of the work in the columns of Nature 
seems most opportune. 

M. Bertillon begins by describing the sharp distinction 
between ordinary photography and judicial photography. 
Artistic and commercial photographs are subordinate to 
considerations of taste and fashion—not by any means 
for the purpose of recognizing the subjects of the photo¬ 
graphs when met with in after time. The judicial photo¬ 
graph, on the other hand, takes no heed of artistic pose, 
but must conform to rules which enable the skilled eye 
to recognize the subject under the most unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances. It relates to various classes of subjects, 
some known and to be recognized hereafter, such as 
dangerous criminals ; and some unknown and to be, if 
possible, identified by distant witnesses at the present 
time, such as suspected persons under arrest, corpses at 
the Morgue, the wandering insane, lost children, subjects 
of paralytic shocks, and innumerable human mysteries 
constantly falling into the hands of the police. The 
police are thus obliged to be constantly circulating photo¬ 
graphs of their own manufacture, and it is of the utmost 
importance that such photographs should be taken upon 
the most scientific lines for accomplishing the object in 
view. Above all, in collecting vast numbers of judicial pho¬ 
tographs for future reference—the photographic archives, 
“ cantly ” known in English as the “ Rogues’ Gallery ” 
(though by no means confined to rogues in the eyes of 
the law)—it is important that the portraits should be taken 

1 Further information as to customs and legends of the Torres Straits 
Islanders will be found in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. xix. 1890, and in Folk-lore , vol. i. 1890. 

2 “ La Photographic Judiciaire, avec un appendice sur la classification et 
Fidentification anthropometriques.” Par Alphonse Bertillon, Chef du Service 
d’ldentification de la Prefecture de Police. (Paris ; Gauthier-Villars et fils, 
1890.) 
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with uniformity, the questions of full face or profile, full 
length or bust, &c., being decided beforehand, a fixed 
scale being adopted. Otherwise two photographs will be 
often of little use for purposes of comparison. 

There is but one object to be attained, and that is 
easily analyzed—to produce the most perfect likeness, or 
rather to produce the likeness easiest to recognize, the 
one most easily identified with the original. The problem 
in this shape depends on a new factor : Under what cir¬ 
cumstances and aspects did those who will be called upon 
to give an opinion on our photograph know Our subject ? 
and leads to this further question : What is the object 
sought by the judicial inquiry ? 

If it is a question of taking a sort of print of the in¬ 
dividual which, together with his description and judicial 
record, will enable him to be identified after the lapse of 
many years, then above all things it is necessary to have 
recourse to the most lasting features of the human body, 
and to consult the natural sciences, more especially an¬ 
thropology. If, on the other hand, it is a question of 
identification with the past—that is, that our photograph is 
destined to be compared with others that have been pre¬ 
served in jails or police offices—the solution is very simple, 
and consists, above all other considerations, in repro¬ 
ducing the pose, the light, the size, and scale of reduction 
used in the archives to which our portrait is to be sent. 

In regard to the important subject of light M. Ber¬ 
tillon speaks as follows :—“ Absolute similarity is un¬ 
fortunately unattainable. The aspect of the studio, the 
hour of sitting, the state, more or less cloudy, of the sky, 
will always betray themselves by the difference in the 
direction, and the greater or less intensity, of the shadows. 
We ought first of all to reject, as too complicated, all 
artistic or fantastic lights. For the full face the light 
should come principally from the left, a little in front. 
The pose chair and the apparatus being fixed to the 
floor at an unchangeable distance, we have for the profile 
but the direct front or back light to choose from. The 
light from behind gives more accentuation to the full face, 
and a more artistic tone. But the interior folds of the 
ear are necessarily in the shade, and the silhouette does 
not stand out so clearly as with a front light. The 
necessity of our profiles being taken with a front light, 
together with the early hour at which they are taken 
(so as not to interfere with the magistrates, whose work 
commences at 12), forces us to take the right profile 
to the exclusion of the left. In fact, the photograph 
studios generally facing north, and the sun being south¬ 
east between 10 and 11 o’clock, the left profile can only 
be lighted by a counter light to the camera. In a judicial 
studio, therefore, thus lighted from the north, the appa¬ 
ratus would be placed on the east side and the pose 
chair on the west, the work being done in the morning. 
By a curious coincidence, and no doubt from analogous 
causes, the greater number of ethnographic photographs 
of profile, especially those which compose the superb 
collection of Prince Roland Bonaparte, are taken from the 
right side.” 

The author next discusses the scale to be employed, 
advocating the necessity of including the shoulders, 
to show on occasion the crook-backed carpenter, or 
stiff Briton or Prussian (presumably contrasted with the 
supple Frenchman), preferring a reduction of 1 in 7 
and a distance of 2’56 metres, various technical details 
being given for the benefit of the artist. 

In his second chapter, M. Bertillon takes up the ques¬ 
tion of the use of the judicial photograph after it is 
obtained—firstly, as regards identification of two photo¬ 
graphs ; secondly, identification of a photograph with a 
person in custody ; thirdly, with a person at liberty ; 
lastly (the operation most familiar to the public), identi¬ 
fication with a recollection in some one’s mind. Of 
course, it is for this latter object that police portraits are 
strewn broadcast for the eve of the community at large. 
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